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ABSfRACIP 

At the third a^nnual Cal-'State Hayward Conference in 
IhetOfical criticisi, 22 upper division and graduate students froi 16 
#0llefes and universities of the western states presented papers on 
fhetofieal theory, history, and criticism. Panels of faculty ieibifs 
ffOi the sate colleges and universities, acting as editor-^criticSf 
tated lout of these pap^td as superior and they ar^ included in this 
volume, fhe titles and authors are: <*soae Questions Regarding the 
faets and Circuistances of Logan's speech** by ^anes Johnson, A. 
Ri^hatds; Rhetofical Prospector: Miner, His Mines, and His 
Metafhot** by Richard s. Lucas, "Rhetorical Analysis of Drama: A 
Ctltiaal and Creative Pt©eess« by Louis S. Oueary, and «fhe 
Relationship of substance and Form in Richard lfhately*s Logical 
Proof s<< by charlene @. wasserian. (TO) 
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— Foreword— 



On May I1» 1968^ the Speech and Drama p^istftn^nt 
and Creative Arts Division Council of California State 
Collecjq at Hayward ?iejd the Third Annual Conference In 
Rhetorical Criticism, In attendance were professors and 
twenty^two upper^dlvlslon and graduate students from six-^ 
teen colleges and universities of the western stetes. The 
students read papers on rhetorical theory* history, and 
criticism^ In six sections to panels of professors— the 
editor-critics. 

Departing from our usual plan of ranking to select 
papers for convnendation* we used a rating system* 90od, 
excellent, or superior. The four papers in this volume 
are those rated superior by the edltor-crltlcs* 

This year's Conference was favored by the paftlclpa* 
tion of Harry Caplan, Goldwin Smith Prt)fessor of the 
Classical Languages and Literature at Cornell University 
from I9^I«I967. His banquet address. '*The ClassUil 
Tradition: Rhetoric and Oratory,'* was followed by a 
standing ovation. Professor Caplan Is unable to release 
his address for printed distribution at this time,, believ- 
ing It not ready for such publtcatlon« We respect his 
wishes-«*and at the same time look forward to hti one day 
finding means of making hts rich and lllumtnattng survey 
of classical theory and practice available to all students 
of rhetoric and the classics. 

Standing In hts Immense shadow we would presume to 
dedicate this volume to Professor Captan, Interpreter of 
the classical tradition to generations of studentS-*td the 
scholar who, in the words of Everett Lee Hunt, found hts 
"academic niche In the Study and the teachfNg of 6reek and 
Latin, but Instead If deserting rhet6rk,,iCoht{nued to 
make notable contributions In that field, and to enttst 
the interest of classical scholars who might otherwise 
never have concerned themselves with the Implications of 
Greek and Roman rhetoric for modern Ufei*' 
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Dorothy M. Bennett, University of Oregon, "Rhetoric 
Today, 

Sieve Chambers, University of California at Davis, "The 
Rhetorical Tradition and /Vnerican Periodicals, 1800- 
1850," 

Ron Cl^wsseni Univeroity of California at Davis, "War and 
Peace: Cri«l$ In Western Rhetoric," 

Jerry t« Daniol, University Wyominq, "Rhetoric In C.S, 
Uwls* Modern Theoloq^ nd Biblical Criticism'." 

Dan Fr^edland, San Jose State College^ "The Success of the 
Isocratean Method of Rhetorical Instruction," 

Teru© FujIi, University of Utah, "A Study In Message 

Modification: Rhetorical Influence by Restrictions," 

Nancy Headding> Central Washington State College, "The 
N j^homadteiSifi £ th i c s ; Its Relation to the theory and 
Criticism of Ethos," 

Robert Ivie* Washington State University, "William McKin- 
Icy on the Philippines," 

James Johnson^ Cat State, Hayward, "Some Questions Regard- 
ing the Facts and Circumstances of Logan's Speech," 

Robert Johnsoot Sacramento State College, "A Rhetorical 
Criticism of 'The Russians are Coming'," 

Shirley G* Jones^ University of Utah, "Success Despite 
Defeat* t^dmund Burke's Character," 

Barbara Keener « University of Wyoming^ "Adam Smith's 
Rhetorical Theory In Wealth of Nations." 

Rachei L* Leeds^ San Fernando Valley State College, "Black 
Pmefi Vintage 1900," 

Richard lucasi Sacramento State College, "UA, Richards; 
Rhetorical Prospector: The Miner, His Mines and His 
Metaphor*" 

Margaret M^rrissont Ca) State» Hayv<^ard» "William Jennings 
Bfyan and the ^Naturally Cood' Man," 

Rebe^c^ Nobles^ University of Oregon^ "Wendell Phillips 
and Martin Luther King: The Rhetoric of Agitation," 

Judy OvadenkOf U»,C|L«A», "The Rhetorical Philosophy of the 
Fuehrer*" 

Lynn PadilUi Ca) State^ Los Angeled, "Woodrow Wi 1 son' s 
Use of Light-Dark Metaphor," 

Joan Quail, WHItWorth Coliegei "Audience Analysis as a 
Basic for Argumentation," 

Louis B* (Jueary, University of ralifornla at Bcrkc*l*»y, 

"Rhetoric Analysis of Drama* A Critical and Creative 
ProeesSi" 

Perry L» Walker, Humboldt State College, "Charles Sumner's 
'The Crime Aga)nst Kansas'." 

ChAflaaa W^ssermani Cal State at Lo$ Angetes, "The Rela^ 
tioashlps of Substaace and Form in Rlehard whately'^ 
Logleal Proofs*" 
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10:00 Critics' Silent Review Papers in Sections 
Coffee Time lor Sludent f'ari ici pants 

LUNCM 

1 :00 Sect ion Heeti ngs 

Presentation of Paper's 

Comments of Editor-Critics 

Decision ^or Conmendat ion ^ind Publicacicjn 

4:00 Reading to Entire Conference ol Commended 
Papers 

7:30 Dinner: Dining Room, Cal State Cifeteria 

Haster of Ceremonies: Dr. John Cambus» 
Acting Chairman^ Department ot 
Speech. and Drama, California 
State College, Hivward, 

Introducing the Speaker; Dr. Harold Barrett, 
Associate Professor^ Department of 
Speech and Drama, California Statd 
Col lege, Haywa rd 

Speaker: Dr. Harry Caplan, Coldwin Smith 

Professor of the Classical Langu- 
ages and Literature, Co.nell Uni- 
versity. \^)k\'\'^h7 

''The classical Tradition; 
Rhetoric and Oratory" 
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SOME QUESTIONS REGARDING THE FACTS 

AND CIRCUMSTANCES OF LOGAN'S SPEECH 

by 

Jam^s Johnson. Senior in Speech, California State College, Hayward 
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\n OctcbiM* t.f P/A, fM-ir lh» Ivinks (.1 the Sclotc 
ft.■^^r.r in U>i. » the M no. I-..', on Chin Tdh(;o!i j ut c , wfn»m 
th«. whitc*^, CciMH l..jun, woUt.l with Gmorol J^hn Gibson. 
*'tbv»n \ui<\ brciu 5rnt by L Oi.nnurp f.» cirtMnnc a ucacc 
ponfcrcncc fol lov/irui the unsuccessful Indion ottenipt lo 
irenist white settle<nf*nt -in the Ohio Volley. The two 
bpprocichcd .1 v/0(.ded *^.p'.U clo<;e by the Irdion camp, v/hcr«' 
loMcin spoke v;prds in his uwn Icinnuj.ie that were to project 
far boyond thc3t pla-c d t i nc • 

TtJhriahjiite early In life betjon to be colled Locjon, 
jrobobly in honor of the Secretary of Pennsylvania, James 
iocian. ' Thoutjh his fothf^r was also a M^noo chief, he v/as 
|>clieved to be of fuM Fronch ancestry and was said to 
neve beer> captured a child and brought ua as an Indian, 
his would have mJc Lo^jan a half breed, but he was 
horourjhly nurtured as an Indian. ^ The life of Logan was 
|io different frcjm others of his time, and race— until 177^4, 
ihcn a fiiob of v/hite men murdered a group of Mingo, in- 
ludinti nicmbcrs of Logan's family. The massacre of his 
ifc and chMdren turned Lncjan^s friendship for the 
iolonists to hatred, and he sot •jpon a path of vcnqeance, 
—^Ityiiu^ hiniscir^^with the British to whom he turned over 
lore than iO scalps. 3 in order to put dcx^^n the Indian 
iprisintj, the Department of the Interior sent a formal 
iMttary force under Coionel Cresap which led to a struy- 
i)e often referred to as 'tresap's War." The war ended 
n 177^* with the final defeat of the Indians at Point 
'lea'iant. 

Intercstin'jIy, the words which LrKjan spoke in reply 
o L'»rd Ounnorc's request to attend the peace cnferencc 
ave lH>nt\ compared tt> the world's <ireatest orations, 
en years after the st><»ech. Th.^mas Jefferson stated, "I 
Oy challenfio the v/hole orations of Demosthenes and Ciccrr. 

pronounce a sinqle passaue superior to the speech of 
txjan, a Minrio Chief, to Lord Ounmore."^ 

The purpose of this study is to raise questions re- 
gard inrj the facts and circumstances of Loqan's speech to 
^ord DuniMore. My i nvcst i qat ion Is not designed to answer 
Mi relevant questions^ but rather, to study and present 
^heir historicdi significance to the field of rhetoric, 
■his i nvest iqat ion must be termed a preliminary study, 
or it will re-juire further, extensive research to solve 
he many mysteries that Surround this speech. 



Lawrence Wroth, Diet ion^f v of Ar>er i ca n Biography (New 
ofk, ID33). P. 392 . 

Clark Wissler, Ir^ ^'ons o f the Ihitod states (Mew Y .ft., 
Wia^^Xo.f / 3„ _8.i ogM p h I CO 1 . 0\_(^t i ona ry (SDrinqfield. 



r'|l"wiri«; Ij.nt.Tol Ciiliv.'p's ittiiV'l {i, ;per'jUdJt; the 
^'inr;, Kotj. r ici jltene ihi J. race inference . L t un, 
JCC-rcMrr; tc h i M < r i jm • ;/ k -b I, V/uShbjrr^, sh.-d '. r. 
cibi-rH.-ri.-.' t tror'. ' una s,>r>l L' t h»: fr.|l<v/Ii'. fii ri'^.l 

I .»r>i>ec)) tfi any whit^' fnun t* -.j/, if hi» r^/vr •nlercd 



tiibin hurujc-jj, ,ir.d save hir.i ni t int«al : 



if 



ever in- car.- nai.ed ant; cold, and o(;t cl«^thed hiiM. 
Diirln., thu- c«.iirsr ( f tht- last h.tvj and bh t.('y war 
I on ri-.-ta i Ofd idli» i ft his c«)bMi, an advocalt* of 
pe-icc. Such was ''ly I 've f^ r Uit- whiles, that iny 
countrynt-n |>oinl«'t! Ihi/ .•us^.rd, and -.aid, l-'kin 
i n th, f r i vt\o ;.r t ht- v/h i \ k. • lan." I had evun thfiut;ht 
tc live v/ith v>u, but f<r thr injuries <»f oiu- man. 
C ionci CreSup, the last Sprim). in cold h|</<.d, .ind 
uni.r-.vuked, murdered all the rrlatior's of L»^iun, not 
even s^arinfj my wt «»en and children, There runs not 
a drop of niy blood in the veins of a»iy I i y i n^ creiiture. 
This colled on me for revenge: I have stmqht it; I 
liave killed n«-»n/; | have fully glutted my vencieance: 
for my country I reioico at the beams of peace. Out 
do not harbfjr a thought that mine is the it»y (jf fear 
L qon never felt fear, Hj will not turn oi^ his heel 
to save his. life. Who is there to mourn for Loqan'-- 
Not one.^ 

Washburn, in his study of Loqan, has stated, "Loqan*s 
history is, in mlcrocus»>, the history of the li'dian-white 
relationship." 7 Tl^e tjotllni' of the speech recapitulates a 
conventional pattern: 

I. Initial befriendinq of the whites by Indians*-— 
"Such was lovo for the whites, that my countrymen 
pointed as they :)assed, and said, 'Loqan is the friend 
of the wh i te <nan. ' " 

?. Personal outrage ariainst the Indians by frontier 
out laws--*" 

"Colonel Cresap, the last spring, in cold blood, and 
unprovoked, murdered all the relations of Logan, not 
even sparinq my wunen and children." 

3. Seeking of violent revenqc by the Indians--^ 

"This called on mc for revenge; I have Sought it* 

1 have killed many: I have fully glutted my vengeance, 

^. F Tmal retaliatory military expedition to "put 
dov/n" the "Indian uprising" 

"F >r my ctuintry I rejoice at the beams of peace. But 
do not harbor a Ihouqht that mine is the joy of fear* 
Lv qari nev*»r felt fear," 



as^achusotts* I9'*3). p. 913 



Wis^kler, p, l?n, 



* "L')g(in's Si>uech," ' i^> A n At'tg^rk/)n Pf ime r, cd, Daniel 
Duorstln (Chicago, I966) , p7 5o * 

Ibid, t p, 62 • 

^ Ibido p. 63* 
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5* The defrat of tbv fr(i:<ifi«. f'vMnwf * w tH, ;r 
of land and $pi r 1 1 — 

"Who li there t^- n^i»urn fi r L t *rv , 

Tht» earliest known cnpy v,f L m.jm's Sj <n-t:h--r. I'.t • ■> 
nanuscript tind first pub I i she J--was thut J.ii'.es f^.u l s 
)n J'lnuary 20, I??!). Modison wr'.u» t» W'Hi.i ! f<r.i rf r , . 
nost intimate fr'^Jno , the ff-jjI^K.'wt l^-tt-r. I hjvi r t 
>ecn the fo) lowlnij ir» print an- it «;o..'«'s I ' i i-^^* 
ipecimcn r.f I ,iian e h..;u«;nc.; uf;* rl<^\o^i' v.) K r , tt.it t 
think you will bo pleased wit- it. ' ^ Ac know ( , i ttv 
:opy of Modi son, Bradford wr: r»: In rv. ly: 

I thou jht it il pity thcit t»ri- .j '>jmm. , < - 
I'^d'v' •-.•.if n .ir^r. f.t^ta-f vil- f { - . ., • 
just I, call ir) sh*,uKt lar-V'ish \ b>.ur'lv 
Ihcrj? ft.ro ^Jvi; a l"PV t.^ it I'l l rather A-h< 
inserter* ir in his ooi.cr] from i h ♦ hu ; ! 
iranscrihfd '*^t ) tht- •>tHt'rs c* h is ^ i • 
hitjtiesl i»at t ',t .K I I ( n io ilf iriut v/.Mi r» ,. : 

ri'|i,h thr ;ri<{.- ^.-cn^t^-s ^ '.:*.r. , t , : u 
jpol jqv f'T 1 i sh i;r: ; w^o: f. s,,: : .. 

made pub lie. 

Mjd5s*;nS Verv: t'iUii''> «.piTi.h was : 

• He pyn nsy I vjp i J •♦r"a 1^ [Iw O'ti(!'orr* f.) i U '.-w ..^ap' r , 
in ri'bruj.ry I, \7r*\T^('ri hcjd ; '^^••.r.M.i ' ,i l-rt-r 

'ror J'^rq' f •: ,4 , " 1 1 wtis r^p ib P oht- j ; r ' h. ^« / r ; Co/c t U- 
jn F. I»ruarv Ijj I77'». ^^•tj^wh^U^ -r, frKrui^rv , ttu 
A' ''Si ' n* a Ga/et tc ;^iiblish^'d in tjlt*jr-*'< .k*,' pcrhj!?*, ir*- ri r 
/ers»n;i which has b«»on Ljllfrf thr- flfsi i r. pri' ^, !• I ^ . 
;ith the publishin-j hirti r^ca) witcr .jl r • hv . r^ .^r 
\rchivrs, tjqan's s^* rue h was incluCt-d os it oitKar-'j ; 
ihe y i r q j n i a Ga / e 1 1 e of Ffbruary ^, ' ^' 

Tht>mdS Jc'ffer«;on rocot dvii L'»<;.jri's spot.-<r,h i >i hJ*. 
)Ockot account book froj^ a copy jivi*n bii hy L rH Our" i-rt 
ind trdnsUted by Cmora I G ; bsor. , S. slnJ^inc: jnd pr - 
/ocative was the spcpth that, dcccrdlnj t j J*?ri or'^on , It 
Jacamc the theme of every cc^nv^rsal i nn in Wi I I i arrs'^ur : . * 

Jefferson published the speech in his ^k;l^,^s on rqi n id 
:o refute the assertions of the Fronch ph i lo<if >phfr Bnffon, 
^ho arcjued, '^Thtfre is something in the so!i, clit^ate ond 
>tht*r ci rcutnstances r>f America, which iccasion aninwil 
lature to detjenerate, not except injj even the nan, futivc 
)r adoptive, physirai or moral." ^' I > rejeclifuj M is 
".heory, Jofferson used Lonan's speech c)s r'vidr-nct^ the 
ligh tcilents of fho aborlfjini;s of the Cfii^try, 

The lanquacjff of Loqan's translated sptM-ch, with its 
jv«r tones of biblical power and direct»u'ss, made a strong 
impression on the people whose principal literary in- 
leritance was the Bible. The impact of the speech wa^ 
imniGdiate* Jefferson's retellif^g of the story tjavt it 
•urthof impetus. His account was v/idely reprinted in 
school readers throughout tho lost half of the I8th 
tcnfury and the first half of the I'jth century, '-^ Wher, 
.o»jan's speech appeared in the early editions of Or, 



W llai;n H I Mifj t'fts''. £ |-Nt ic Tturth Reader , it wtU 
.iv » ! t ! ; 111. US i»t .^*M«rican scfH»oj children. 
Th*. iHi ..il'\ sales i>f thi* hcGnf fey Readers was eat i mated 
at .T.('ri' Ihjo I. ''0,000 bt.'tween I8j6 and P)?0, FrM' 
■ Vo»«rs itii* yiUMn h was a ri-quired recitati<»n piece for all 
t hi l(jr,.n, 



T'.c i'}« Ci'(>l ance ♦'•f L'-c;an*s spf*f( h t»y the white 
in.'iiltU* doiilU Irss was liue , in part, U- I hi* .\iti\i felt 
r»y Mtjpy pt'ole f«»i the? wri'oqs and in j »isl 1 1 r*. .^^pfSfJ 
upiMi th'S 'noble sava»}e," But with this .uc<*ptante came 
a t );itrov rsv whic*^ w >s tv r^n,* • slriin>. MMy years 
after I ht '.iiM I M ( t Tt" -mas J»'f f er s >n , 



C r ♦ s.ip ^ « 11 et* L» * s « .j'' i I y . 1 his 
Ji'M:"isun referred tu trcsap ds 'a nuv\ 



1 1 ' . yi ^'j i n uT t 



f f.jiTious fi>r the 

had ci'.^Mitletj c»n th\N*. nu.* h injured 

!''•/. wl^ep .li'flers fi was ai^v.mcinq ttnvard 

C'e^.ip's scf.- i fi - I av^, L'th'T MartM*, one* 

Mail be( 'n;r <) P't'di^ra I i . t liM;}*»r> launched 

ffeflon for slanderir^j ".i oravc defender 
IL 



.K-. ■ 1- 
! r""j i di ny > , 

t ' r i<l w 1. 1 wi) 
a-i .is "J h " f )• 

o( C'luntry," Martin oftercd evuJ'Tue that a man 
ranged C..K/taIn '..'laihwuse had had the V'lhw CiCf*K massacre 
ami thai Crvsap was ' "l ^ resent , M.iriin's attack on 
Je: f»?rsun was preser !e(i v"a leitvrs I" ? ws«i.)|"'rs . 
). »',.r' hi Id that th- ^''S»r:sive lone ..I'w' ,jjr?isan purpose 
I iiartif'i leltef . tii pr«ss 'M>^rh.i(iv the respect of 

ji 'in Sue r,' vuJ f»e refused m b'? dr::w'> i-^to a public 

J >niri ve'sy n I h<* si.:!']'*^^*. '^^ t^»" ''a-n..* time he set 

himst^li ui»f»n t\ twt-yar inrniiry lo s(farrh I'r first-hand 
'.'V* ! p';.. the » r., ■ ^\..»{ s of Ms <'"r!}nf}s confirmed 

that Mvirt'ft's accusat J ^ns were essenl^iliv c-»rrect. He 
fi»und thai there had been ihr(M* sets n.rfders ol iMdians 

oti the Ohio River near Wtioelinq, Cre^>^)p perpetrated the 
f rst tv/v attacks, ir one nf which some ef L'^qan's 
relatives were amnnq tht* slair*. Following; the lead of 
Cresap, D niel Grealh()use lead a party ui ihirty-lwo v/hich 
iTi.issac rjd Lrifjan ' s farrily at Yellow Creek. J»fturson*s 
refus.il li> e;i(.nerati* Cresap y>v all counts Vf,yi the 
*ui»troversy .ilive as lumi as he remained in politics. 

A'ter Jefferson's death the conirov'''s> erupted 
every ten or twelve years, until W:/ whe^ historian and 
critic of J' fferson, Brantz Mayer, ('isc leased that 
J.'fferscjn h.id rle 1 i f)erat e I y suiJpressed a letter tpven him 
in I7)i'», which nrit t-nly defO'^d CresapS ^;uil( in the 
Yfllfm C fC'<S^ nuissacro, but held h'm blameless in the 
earl'ir l^illinr.s. II has been suijiiested by author living 
Brant that Jif f erson ' s et|i was toe larie Id admit his 
serli»i»j fiist.tke. But, as Brant observes, I is utterly 
1 ifimcj t e r i a I v/hettu'C Cr#'sap 'ir Greathoiise led the p'arty whicfi 
s lauqht<*r» ci L ejfi's Ja'Jiilv.: the f unda<*»eiit a I <jullt was 
where J.ffers"f' 'IdL-nj ii .ind Wiin dcepi r tluv^ he claimed/' 
18 

Th* I i jr: t:« ilear Cresap inchidi'd o stmn^^ effort 
V* t^'S'- red it 1. Jian. In IPC.?, Uranl/ M^-y^r wr tc a hook 
titled, T.ih'j.ih jilt' - , or Lotian and Cresat> . N- tii'O thut 
L' .ar'', •.i»*!f?ch v/a-' delivered t^^ H' .nm. - n- ' s i.Missary, and 
nnt i e. I'u.n'-tl, .''.lyfr f < 'und that: 



Irving Brant, James Madison--the Virginia Revolution-^ 
Ut. (New York, 19^1), p. 282, " "^"^ 

^ ibid ., p. 28'* . 

i bid^ » p. 28^*. 

\\ Boofstlhi p4 60. 

12 Ibid . , p* 60. 



ikiil* ♦ f' ' • 

^ ^i 'te:^ 'n the V>a.tr, of V' t-j] » n iji , (Chanel tl II, Ij^.^O -^^3* 



1/ 
IB 



Jeftt-rS"»', p. i*'^'. 

Biw.r*itin, i., /'iO, 
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Iho vv» r IcJ dn.-^ ihi* l.jsl mm t irrh w l.* 

• t'v;h»h •.vri.ildr, with r»; ..it ^ U- <f., 



1 1 \ 



still 



^"1 



J. .ho 
Lift 



J. 



' t he L.Uo 



h»,yrr in f.u. t had rxis^encc tis a rr-til Indinn spcfch. ' 

If* lit»?, M. l»iMSf ^t<v.-i'>()n, in <i drfpfisi* (if Cresap, 
c-nnciutlvd ihtU • I s hii|h t imo th<ii th»«, 'convt-rsnl i on' 
should bt? eliminjtfd f mn tht* schi»y| iM-oks,,. ' And 
in fjct, it is rdri! K find the !>.K'ech of [nc\(in in the 
Scho(»l books of the 2lJth tcrtury. ^ .Mn>cnlJnq r>n this, 
WJshburn ho** stated: 
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It t ofu f I cnnl i "i 
r ' 1 .)t t .jf'sht;i in M ■ » 

J pre 1 i 'If Mjrv s 1 1»£' 



.jri-s ntfibutou tt' L \>v htivc r loyrd 
J -.a, T**»> fir.<;i! ^.sl irs bfafJnq on 
hopi. fully sots the qround^/c^rk for 



h is cmly tit the present age, m which biblical 
rhrtdric is K»st amidst the blarinc; of 'coiTVicrclals, * 
the elephant int' obscurity of 'governmentesc , ' and the 
, oaccbarine hypocrisy of social chit-chat, that Locjan's 
prose is bc(| inning to seom iirchaic, if It Is remembor- 
od at all. n 

On July ?8, IB^^l, a cj roup i»f pioneers and dticens of 
thf Stiotii Villey, mcetinq at Wtstfall, in Pickaway County, 
formfd the Utcjan Historical 0 >ciety. The purpose of the 
Sol i ety was to : 

Perpetuate tht)so principles of which Lotjan suffered 
the Sfieers of his red brethren^ by th*,* erection of a 
imifuiment to his r>cnory and by the careful collection, 
safe keepinci, and lastinq preservation, for the use 
of posterity, tho many scattered but interest incj 
fragments of the hist<iry of the early settlements of 
the Western country, 



Loqao's speech was t:' be '•fully on(jr**ved in qiiill 
tettfTs on said moruinent . '* ^5 Uther monuments were erected 
at Lt>qan*s presimied hinhpljce in Auburn. New York, and 
under the elm near C i rc lev i 11 c . Ohio, where local tradition 
o*^.SLii'U«d his spei-rW' { > h«jve been nade, 

Th(» ch,jr<ictet of L* ;jn and his people Is ronumt I c.f 1 1 y 
described by Washi nn lt>n Irvinq in his S ketch BooU« Irvinq. 
like J.-fferst>p, rejr-ctt-d the th^-ory «>flhe lndi.m us helnq* 
an inferior human and wr'«t< : 



There is somflhiiu} in the charactf-r a'ld habits of 
the North An^erlcan savaoe, taken in cmnection with 
the scenery over which he is accustoine'l to ranqe, its 
vast lakes, bcuindlcss forests, "tajestic rivers, its 
trackless plains, I hat is» tr> rn> mind w<widrrfully 
'vtrikin^j and suhlimu, 

Tlii S «Kich (.an hr said wi f I) certainly, tJUthjPlic or 



/ 



I » 



ii. • o. ( j* 

I* ift. 



I i. . 
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I.A. RICHARDS, RHETORICAL PROSPECTOR: 
THE MINER, HIS MINES. AND HIS METAPHOR 

bij BEST COPY AVAILABLE 

Richard S, ! uccis, Graduate in Speech, Sacramento State College 



.T t 



I. . •. r ' i 1 

\ ^ .1 r.f 



t«*t r i " ♦ f. t .* .1' * ; 

• It ki. hrt .: , • ••• 
•'■ ■ th.i' c r i • ; . «s • 

■'•0 * I r Iht^ r t * 
■t -n.*'. • • f .♦(• i • ■ 



( • i ^ , -.,1 " • , . • 

.J t * ' ■ '.'^ ! rl^. 1 t ^ ■ ■ . ■ • I .. . r 

.it*.' J S*i.t 'I = ^ ■■ .■ • < I. r • J , ' 



' • t^.■. . 

•••r- ! in:. L v 

^. H. N. 
' ' ■ . >" (t i r- 



♦ r ^ ' ' I " 1 . 'J 



. • i i .• J n-. hi 



Thf jniprt'ss i vc bod* (jt wrilin'j produci'd :jy Ri '.hards 
0)os n..! wholly dcount \<>r thu impact his 1 i Te ims hod. 
His tfochin^i act iv<i ties conitniial concern for educc- 
J.in r^cive also tboir -rur^ . 

writer and t*?»tcl"if^r - but ''H>re specifically ^rilic, 
i f i lc)S'.n>h'2r , p^vcho U <n t , lecturer, prtiTessor, pool, 
w!o,wri.ihi - ,1 1 1 or inef.-? tc-rn>s, and more, are needed to 
o*=^scrtb" th.; career i. f^ichards; and his influence 
i t htf <M I Ts of cf i t i i s:-i .inr* <:oftwup i cat 'on has been 
^. ) '•■N.vTH'- i M S(.r r- instanc^.'^ SO SUhllf.*} that «l will 

• ^ i-,>*^>''0'r t'. ' ap h. 1 U th-' of^octs tor ••<i»-,-, ^e<"r;. 

. jr 'jrit'*", *'> J li.ra t^)r\ prjtie of Richards' 'hoorv o* 
r ^houlj tJr;r/L- »:?xcitincj, for Ho top f, v^no has Sponl 
' i.'T/ Fji»r". . , , in ro«i-hin.; <r:a c r i t lea I I >^ appra i S t nc' 
hi', ..ri;in(;s, H nOs theiv f^ic^ with Idt^as, For 
^':h£»r-., -t^'-iiphor is a c<'ns t i I u*" i ve Dart lanquase and 

H.s yit'w (>'' r»;taphor Is wirl^-iy inolusivo, thff only i)nj- 
r-,*-:ii i J ' (» beinrj tho c'i*« j '•'•'^t inri two ideas, ^or; 

I " nt* s i ■• »j ' • ■ s ' r ij I a I inn, when >;•„• ur. •• a 
:-"*jph»>r .w.' r .tj ^ M^wijht'j of 'iin'ori'Ot 

thif uLtivf.' t<j h'T Of'd sunport'jd by 
J SMi Je word, or i • • ' , whose meaninq is 
a r *"".u 1 ^ .^-^l of thiii^ i n t e rac 1 1 OHa ^ 

A n..l" f *>:r* ci- 1 '..'i: t i f) "i-:.'prior introduces l/Ai of 
^'•char.'«' C'."'; 'cr^is i jft* l'^ ^is exposition: 



J'^'tfw^r 



, , >/i'r.' »s boinc, usee: liter- 



. . . »- r •».'*• f * e ■■• ♦* 1 

■ i : will ' -M^* , ' 
r ' it i C. I , ' "'ewane 
whi le f-: I i 



i 'C i ' i . r . i'r , hi* ' r « • i ' 1 

n<*y* ^.etds . . . imc'r^ije •( 
howevr r ^^ain*, 'h» n»dlf''r 

^l.M.Jrd^ art t ht» '^rUff .e ? C ' i M C i , ' .j>waHee 
XlVI (Oct., '?3fi). ''>20-S7 ; while I i TT~ 7 i 0^ 
other <i}de o' thf-" roin whe'^ ^'e ocr'j<.e'. i h.r of ' 
n i :. ■> I f^q as tne re ve rb i -lee t ni»o r J • s with v,h i c h h*.* d i , r 
0^'.! of brave I V h-gc^lnq a', /'^ry cl''icij'* miellMrlu 
rothor then patiently i.'^' v/i' M i nq ^he'-, " '^(>ur N'-'tv 
t. A. fti^har^Js* tstht?' ■ T''M^or>/' Pf> i I o soph < a I Rev 
XLIV (July, i . ?S^-?t>;. 



a I 



fhe 

i S - 

rees 
no t s 



c . . /rt. 



. Hyror, The Ar-Mn'f Vision, (N-vv Yorl^. )•'»;), 



Some '^>f the nost well km^wn ar-;: with C, K. Ocjder, The 
Heaftlhg o f Me afji^r ^ji i ( I ^0 ; fH' 112 l.PjjLLii^- L i t e r a ry c r | t jc ,i V 
( 1929) ; ^ P Hj loso phy of Rhe to'rrc , (1936^: and Interpret 



.♦Il> or r:<- 1 ipn(M' ) •. 0 I I / rj not ... an eaSy 
•'t;t,T ic ^.e'Me, . -ay pfov i S 1 ona 1 K 

*^ t Me i 'is r»'c i i whr; i her i ^ . the 
v.r*rr i^iv'^ js ti-.- ideas or one * * , 
/.nether It presents both a tenor and a 
vefwJe which coopera»e in an inclusive 

t e_' wr Is ifte unc»'r I V i rtci i deri to v/hlch the vehj cj e 

' *'.rtner ':h.,rijc ter i s 1 I . s . For exa'p'r, 1m the 
. ' • , He Wda J li'.)r I e t'.a 1 1 ' o . th..< U*'v,rj th^ 



"- t c h .' ?■ .^s ' f i r • t t)O0 1" o f poe t ry was Coociby lai yh ,ifii,- uther 
• S , ' . H'* ■i\ 1 hj', pu'j I i shed Th/ r( Qti , ami 

^ *^«e r ■ ' :;'""v i ^ ♦ ' J - w?* I I as tv.o |;lays, Tt x /^p v. '•' ^-t^n^ 
-LU. ' V'J.r-^^- -V » ^ ' ' K «i n d L'^'ay ' n t h«> („r t ve r ^ e , • ' ; ; . 

Mot'>p', L>f*^^'«juaye 1 p. 

' f'liJuirOS, Ph I iMbO phy , p. »^ . 

^ i.b j .d . , D. n .i (italics f^i'^e). 

^ Daniel Togarty, f^ppts_ fpr a Mow Rhet o fic , (?^ev/ Y« rk ^ 
1-«S9). p. 37. ^ 
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underlying idea^ is " nian in battlo ." while the vehicle, 
" i ion lends certain lion-like cliar^Jc ter i s i i cs to the 
idea of man In battle and the inclusive meaning Is the 
result of the interaction between the two ideas 

Metaphor is so vital because of what the mind does 
when confronted with ideas which belong to different 
"orders of experience" since: 

The mind is a connecting organ, it works 
only by connecting, and it can connect 
any two things in an indefinitely large 
number of different ways. Which of these 
it chooses is settled by reference to 
some larger whole or aim . , . In all 
interpretation we are filling jn connections,^^ 

The im()»jrtance of metaphor, then, is due, in parti to the 
fact that its presence does not disrupt the usual mode of 
thought, 

Richards Holds that the ''problem of contnunication^' is 
one of obtaining "clear transmission" through a complex 
vehicle: 

How to obtain clear transmission is pre- 
cisely the problem of conmunication. We 
have seen that it is a matter of avail- 
abMity of common experiences, the e1ici« 
tation of these by a suitable vehicle, and 
the control and extrusion of irrelevant 
elements • • . through the complexity of 
the vehicle 

Hetaphor contributes to this complexity by the multiplica« 
tion of contexts relevant to the underlying ideas. 
Richards points out that: 

(n difficult cases the vehicle of communi- 
cation must inevitably be complex* The 
effect of a word varies with the other 
words among which it is placed. What 
would be highly ambiguous by itself be- 
comes definite in a suitable context . . . 
To this is due the superiority of verse to 
prose, • • • poetry being by far the more 
complex vehicle,'^ 

Any attempt to exam ine« Richards* practice In the light 
of his theory should start with his view of communication 
in which ^'a language transaction . , . may be defined as a 
use of symbols in such a way that acts of reference occur 
in a hearer which are similar in all relevant respects to 
those which are symbolized by them In the speaker. 
Because no sptalcer and hearer can ever have identical 
"cohtextSi" the symbol i nation must be complex enough to 
facilitate the desired Interpretation by 'Wking available 
eoMon exper iences," by the "extrusion of Irrelevancies," 
and by the Introduction of varied elementsJB it is in 
these cipacittes that metaphor is expected to serve. 

H^tapHdr* is a semi-surreptt tious method by 
which a greater variety of elements can be 



^0 Richards, gbiJosophy . p. 96. 

tbjd >. p. I2^^5* 
12 Richards, &eJ pclples of Li tefary Cf it icism . p. 188. 

Ibid . , p* 178-9* 
1^ Oqden and Rlehards, MemLftO of Heajjinct , p. 205-6, 
15 Riehifds, Pplfielples of Litefajry^Cflticism , p. I80» 
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wrought into the fabric of the experience, 
. . , What Is needed for the wholeness of 
an experience is not always naturally 
present, and metaphor supplies an excuse 
by which what is needed may be smuggled 
in. 16 

The yeoman service which Richards exacts from meta- 
phor piques the curiosity about what use the theorist 
might himself make of metaphor In communication. 

In an attempt to satisfy this curiosity, a brief, 
exploratory analysis of the metaphor in Richards' commu- 
nication was undertaken. The sample is a short talk "givftn 
in connection with the Harvard General Education programme," 
In February, 19^^71 entitled, "Central Education in the 
Humanities" and was an explanation of a course on "Sources 
of our Common Thought." ^7 We do not have information on 
the audience, except Richards* statement that the talk Was 
addressed to an audience with a "special i nterest 

The speaker's main, unexpanded thesis was that a gen- 
eral education should consist of the continual asl<ing of 
the question, "What \_s a general education?." The use of 
metaphor in the talk expanded this thesis In several ways. 

The first was through the introduction of comnon ex- 
periences. Moral obligation was linked to the quest for a 
general education; the individual was made an ''eddy" in the 
water-shed of tradition, and the Student was identified a$ 
a '^ake-the-grade examinee," The bringing in of reference 
to common experience wa*; continued through the "Old testa- 
ment," "perfect spring weather," and the widespread Ameri- 
can ideal of the "pursuit" of a goal. A concluding 
metaphor opened up many "contexts" by linking the "ques- 
tioning" to the materialistic business world: 

But we cannot ask such a question in the 
void. It does no good to interrogate 
merely the words General Education . We 
must have materials - samples to examine - 
while remembering that it is our business 
to be examiners, not examinees. We must 
not let the routines and mechanics of the 
learning-teaching trade get in the wdy.^9 

All of these metaphors made available to the hearer many 
"contexts" with which almost any American audience would 
have had much experience. Of course, without some limiting 
of the "contexts" to those which are compatible with the 
speaker's purpose, this function of metaphor might be self* 
defeating. 

This points to the Importance of anolhef function 
which metaphor performed ili this talk, the "extrusion of 
Irrelevancies." The possibility that the bearers mlqht 
have resisted the thesis as Indi vlduajs was lessened ijy 
three separate metaphors which tended to involve the ihdl« 
vidual hearer to a greater degree: 

Any man today has to fight for his moral 
life to get a good general education. 

* . ♦ They are the chief tributaries of 
the river In which we^ as individuals, 
are little whirls and eddlesi 

. i 4 with planet-dwel ler U indifference. 



ibid. I p. 180. 

Richards, Sp^cu Ijatlve Ifistfuments i pp. 129*132* 

*8 ibid,, p. xll, 

'9 Jbjjo p, 132, 
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I H«ra th® quostlohlng (or Que§t) was mfldc a rrwral issue in 
which ihG inflividuai is SMbmerged, Also, hin bringing 

■npdQrn man^s rspgiation for sophi s i i cated indifferonce out 
In plain view made It q less doslrabie refuge. 

Another metaphor odded urgency to ,lho thesis by link- 
ing the message of the Old Testament to tho contemporary 
ihearer as a player In the "pc'^petutil human tragedy**; 

Thu Old Testament . . . is an gnpai aU 
laled exhibition titanic questionings 
followed by v/ooden-mlnded formalism and 
mi scomprehens ion. It enacts before us, 
on the gri^ndest scdle, the perpetual 
human tragedy - thu transformotion of 
originative inspiration into the neat 
note and devout observance of the make* 
the«grade examinee. 20 

^ Thus meitaphor served to define the idealistic aspects/ 
of the thesis and then turned lo the practical, The "busJ- 
i^^GSS wor*fd** mcJtaphor quoted previously was well suited to 
|thl9 purpose, the 'Vehicle'* consisted of the practical; 
^c>rkaday, GompetUlvG values of economic enterprise and 
pntfiragted with the underlying idealistic "quest" for a 
ffinerfll education. The result was a llmitlnp of the proper 
Interpretation to the Idea that if th$ questwere to be 
^^^Oductive one would have to ask meaningful questions about 
/dl I d Sdmplss . 

Another fac^t Df the use of metaphor which may be pro- 
filsbly examined coocorns the "dependence of^ the effects 
SipOn one another*"^' One hread of interdependence was in 
&leh^fd9* u^c of the Old Testament, it was one source of 
se^ur-h flan's tradition In the 'Syatcrshed" metaphor, an 
^S^hifeUion of "perpetual human tragedy" in the next, and an 
Simple of what gcnaral education is and is mX in a third 
BCifiduse th6 Old Testament holds a place of gen-* 
11 eStdemi the several uses of it were probably effective 
its eohtrollihg raferences about traditional, humanistic, 
frid pra^tieal Individual involvement. 

In another Sensdj all of the metaphor used pointed to- 
ifd the need for perscnal involvement in this questioning 
hmi gaRsral adu^afeion. The Issue of morality, the im- 
^IftSnce of traditloft, the Gompromise of the "make*»the- 
ifade" student, the "pursuit" of the goal^ the necessity 
f thig "business" approach ■» the resultants of all these 

Kgnor*v(^hicl^ Interactions emphasijicd the need for indivi- 
m\ invoivemeati 

It. seems, thgn^ that Richards' use of metaphor in this 
talk made more complex, i*e,> expanded, thj thesis^ 
'If the introduction of dommon experiences, by the extrusion 

I rreUvancies, aad by the control of interdependencies, 
ku^ simple "quest ion! ng" became the complex message which 
0de fetdvant "references" about moral obligations, tradi^ 
loh fiov;i5g ffom the ancients, the Indifference of mod* 
fn§i "the perpeluol human tragedy," the "pursuit" df a 
^al, and pfagmatic procedures subordinate to desirable 
ends*" 

I have hot intended to convey the idea that Richards' 
fdetical uss of ffietapHor was a conscious effort to ful- 
ill thn tenets of his theory* The myriad factors which 
ifiplfii^tf Oft the comfftuftlcation process legislate against the 
[ucees^ful combination of theor^y and practice in ahy narrow, 
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mochanistlc manner What 1 have tried to convey In my 
briof examination of a talk by Richards la the Idea th^)t 
his use of metaphor does iupport his theory, |f his view 
of langgogo and thought as boing essentially metaphor ic 1$ 
valid, it follows that the use of metaphor would tend to 
support hir. theory ©von wnen the speaker has never been 
exjx)sed to that theory, jf effective use of moHaphor can 
result without knowledge of theory, where, then. Is the 
va'ue of detailed study of .«etaphor? Perhaps on^- basla 
value wrgid be the awareness that meta^^ -i p ays a vitsl 
role in rhetoric, and is . simply "a sort of happy extf^ 
trick with words. "^^ But Kichards has Staked out a larger 
claim; 

We must trans late more of our skill ir 
discussable science, Reflect be t 'On 
what wo do alrean so cleverly. Raise ©UP 
implicit recognl i into explicit distlne* 
tions. As we do we find that sM the 
qtiestions that matte- in literary history 
and criticism take on a new Interest and 
wiuvjr relevance to human needs,^^ 

Richards' fuTl and productive life leaves expoSSid a 
rich out-cropping waiting to be worked, for the rhetor I Gil 
prospector the exploratory assays are promising and exillt* 
mg. The heaviest nuggets, however, (and the poke full Of 
dust as well) are carried bv calloused hands, Perhips the 
prospectors outnumber the miners. 
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, p* 132. 

ft'^hardSj £cl&£ipJ^i_of U tafafv^Criilclsm i p, 130. 



Richards points this out In regard to the writing ©f 
poetry, and I believe it holds true (perhaps to a leSSef 
degree) in pertiuaslve prose. In his preface to H^jM^tfilj 
he writes i "What connections, if any, hold between d 
critic's theories about poetry and his practice wheh he 
professes as a poet? My own view has been that no Sudh 
connections should be discerhable* The duties of go6d 
critical theory ... are analogous to those of a good 
police in a society as nearly anarchic as possible* 
Good theory Is not there to tell the poet what he shall do, 
but to protect him from gangster*theof ies* , . . eriticfil 
theory does this best by observing the actualities of 
inspiration and composition* Those I Suggest, are com* 
plex enough to make inferences a^ to how a poet ShQjj Id 
write ridiculous*'* p. 7. * 

^5 Richards, PHJiMnP ^j;, p* 90* 
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Mo$t of the piiblle an<i a cjreat part; of the literary 
mrM Ihlhk of rhotorlc pojorativoly, A passage in a text 
U dlsmls^od as ''Just rhetoric," or a poet's work is down- 
graded as ^'basit^lly rhetorical*" Rhetoric in literature 
Is thought of a* a collection of d<jv>ces which are inci den- 
tal to, and prokubly detract from, the work. In fact, 
rhetQfic is a systematic tool which can be universally 
applied to both cror^cion and cri t icism, 

Rhfilorical theory, assumes that creator both under* 
stands where his work Is going and 1$ in con_trQl of the 
proeess* prom this asiJumption, it miKC be granted that 
interpretation lies within the text itself. Once this is 
establlshedj It Is obvious that it is unfair to look at 
the work with a preconGeived id(.a of its meaning. That is 
the prerogative of the creator: the critic's rGSponslbl lity 
is to discern the author's intention from the work a$ it 
deV6fop$, oP^eofiversely, to be the Ideal audience. The 
ide^i audlohGe brings to the text only the tools of reading. 
Thai is, He accepts the work as an entity and looks for the 
author's lhtefii;«©n as the author develops it In time> not 
with the aPd of h ndslght or already established viewpoint. 

One kind of literary criticism starts with a view of 
tha ovofall w^rk and works down to the level of the Individ- 
ual words Only after the Interpretation has been set. Where 
this appfoaeh teada Is best evidenced by the continued 
mi SfeadifigSi not of obscure works, but of King j^Qt , As You 
likjBjjL and £^orlo.lJjmi. i of Keats* Wordsworth, and Coteridgei 
and M«lvMtej Oonrad, and Hawthorne. Obvlouslvi It v^ould 
be foolish to say that ten generations of literary critics 
ar® wrong about the most studied literature In the v^rld, 
Thot I« patently untrue, but what is true is that their 
Interpretations afo based on a methodology so Individual 
and devious as to amount to little more than informed opin- 
ion* While the method becomes unnecessarily cofupleXi the 
cnnventtonal approach is simple* The v/ork (for the purposes 
of this paper I propose to treat only with drama) is read 
and considered as an entity* Some hypothesis Is formed 
about It I Us intent > its characters and their purpose^ 
th® reasons for the apparent structure* the overall **theme/* 
and any oth^r gensralUatlons which seem workablG» The 
hypothesis is then tested by looking for supporting and 
contradUtory ''evidence wl vhin the text* The results vary, 
lometimes the method works perfectly! and a comprehensive 
understanding of the text Is reached by the critlc--the 
plfly Is nailed down without serious problems* However, 
somatlffiQS the critic finds himself In the position of the 
early 'geographer who thought that the earth was flat; his 
hypothesis is wrong, but his Intellectual ability is so 
grsat that he is able to construe the textual evidence so 
as to support his theory, and his tncorrect interpretation 
be6omei> accept ed« 

Aft approach based on textual rhetoric* using both 
flgufes and stfueture, avoids the trap of starting with an 
hypothesis about the work* Instead It applies a methodology 

is bd§ed on the nature of the genfe and which can ba 
appftad univafSdl lyi fh^ only a&§umptlan nacsssary U that 



language In context is indicative of iUq author's Intention. 
Or, conversvHy, that language in context is v/hat ^ffeat^ 
the audience* LanguagOi from the overview, can be misaoh* 
struedi but the assumption is that if the creator has 
control of the creation, tf^e lannuaga oays what ho wants 
It to say from start to finish. 

Rhetorical analysis of drama has two broad basos: 
charact<Jr and structure. Unlike In conventional analy$ISj 
character GOmo$ first, .Khotoricol analysis mirrors th^ 
creative process. From language, character Is buMt| ff*#m 
the Interaction of character comes structure; the structure 
contains the art. Implied In the lanciuago of a ahara^ter 
\n context is liow he vn* 1 1 act In a given situation, (f 
the artist is to control the work, he must b© Sure th^t his 
characters are their language* that they dd not contradict 
it. 

When a character speaks In a certain way* whether In 
real life or on the Stage* we make certain assumptiOnis 
about him and about his relationship to other p>eople* ThMSj 
from her characteristic rhetoric, we can identify a ahara^« 
ter as the "Jewish Mother" because it has.bGGome I puN 
form, a convention. Similarly* there are many othef eah» 
vontlonai stances v/hich we recognize immediately* tll6 bullyi 
the braggart, the simpering virglni fof exampU* have III 
become burlesque. Such textual analysis Is based on the 
assumption that the rhetoric of complex, three*dlm@nslonal i 
"real" characters such as Edmund and Uar, Rosalind* or • 
Coriolanus 4<*tcrmines their charaGter. In other v^rdi^ the 
character of tidmund can be established Immedlalely* ndt @niy 
by what he says or does; but by how he says what he S#ySj 
in the first scenes in which he appears* Context Is meen* 
ingful; hyperbola* fig£ |^* does not fix a character in a 
stance role* but the sum of characteristic figufes d@e§i 
Just as the rhetorical question can call forth the J^wUh 
fl^therj and heroic litotes the bully* each ftgufe Implies 
both by i t^ presence and by It^ ab^encei something abouc 
the character v/ho uses it* • 

Rhetorical analysis Is basically simple, A text Is 
road closely for rhetorical figures, without direction or 
bias based on any concept of the work, but simply for 
identification and notation* There is noway to ledrn 
discrimindt(2 the figures except by practlcci theoretliial 
definition and knowiedae of the figures Is useful only when 
solidified by practical appl Icatton^ slhce figures afe not 
significant out of Context* Once noted, figures fall lata 
categories; some will recur eontlhuaily* In evefy speeeh* 
both soUloquoy and dialogue, some will exist in dialogue 
consistently* some In solMoquoy only* Many flgupes will 
occur occasionally, but not in a pattern* Obviously the 
figures which are ubiquitous are basic to the eherestef; 
they tell us something speeific about him* So de figufes 
which are absents And if e chafagtef speaks one wey la 
dialogue and another in saliloquoy* do v^e not suspeel hlirt 
of duplicity? In a glossary of fhetorteel tefms eeffipiled 
end edited by Pfofessops Wtiliem J, Srendt and Imnifi gi 
Nathan of the Uhlvefstty ef Gellfepftte at Sefkeleyi the 
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figures are divided Into three broad eategorless ergumenta* 
tive figurelt trepes* stance figures, Th!§ glossary's 
emphells Is esnitderebly different froni th^t of alasslccil 
rhetorlei but the terms are essentia! ly the same* The 
mithN Is prifnarlly definition by operative fynetlon, 
Argyminiitlve flgiires are self explanatory; they are primar* 
tly struaturai figures, and their function Is to pepsuadei 
en,t]iymeme > jJilrlbytio . r^UQginat.iO i senlo^atia . e^eiriplujn , 
g aak|y i and jftfci jM$Ts are familiar figures In tne argwSen^ 
tali ve group i Tropes consist of terms which vivify language 
by e^pieUfng some sefliantic dlseontinultyi for example» the 
fSnlllar sygeedMhe . metODomv i sin)j le , iaetj|hor , and the 
i^ls fiffil Hp jEu 11 Q and ttans 1 jitiO t Th'e ITahoe figures, 
lUst of all, are made up of thbye figures which determine 
the role of the character and lead the audience to a partic- 
ular f(^spmi^$. Typical stance figures are apostrophe t 
<mpfLef ti^i fe^gJjlftejjQ . kviairboJe ; [ronv . 1 1 ioij fejii ppraHpsls 
aSOfneFs* "I n s ho r t , any f i gu re wh I ch defermTnos or 
elarifies the audionce*speaker-ploy relationship Is a stance 
figure* There are a great many other figures which cannot 
be pieiled anywhere because their i.ffect varies too much 
with eOnt<!<t.# In fact, any figure, argumentative or trope 
oan be a stance figure In context. 

At this point In analysis, the figures have been iden- 
tified end any apparent patterns noted. The next problem 
Is to deterfiiine the implications of the figures and the 
patterns, When Jacques first enters in As Yi^y Li M 1 1 and 
piles hyMg-bMe on top of conventional hypCfboTe . isn' t it 
possible W' predict that he will eventually get inside a 
metaph@rieai barrel and listen to the reverberations of his 
''All the W©rld*s a Stage^' speech? He fixes his aharacter 
the moment that he opens his mouth > If we take the trouble 
I© gixamine his rhetorU in relation to the other characters. 
¥et f@r yeafSi Shakespearean actors have cleared their 
throats I sfcepped forward, and declaimed ^'A11 the Worjd*s 
a Stage'^ exaetly^as if it were the phi losophlcal statement 
of the plavi when In fact It is the uttimate In parody, 
SlmMar erfors can occur whenever the literal meaning gives 
pdssibte Interpretive clues contrary to context, 

Cor is 1 anus was seen by the plebians In his play as a 
man of inntense and alUeonsumlng prtdei a monument to 
ihSoienl arlstoaracy. The plebians are clearly Identified 
In tH^ play as wig^rse than cretins and completely without 
judpieni or discretions, they equate the price of grain with 
^ivie viriuei they distribute ail conduct into '^for us or 
a|ainst Ms"j In short their rhetoric demonstrates the stance 
of mMltant s^tf«gratl f Ication* Critics and performers 
persist Ih bettevtng that the plebians are correct In their 
^btlmallon of CoflolanuSft the mdn« Ex&t^lnatlon of his rhet- 
orid shows two Gharaeterlstic figures* The first Is abuslo . 
the unmedialed tropOi which Is vivlflng language of the 
Strongest type* The seeond Is asmdgioji i the simplest form 
of catalogue^ a list* When he is In battlei dortolanus* 
Isnguagd has the ring of sWbrds on shields; he Is command^ 
lag snd lh$pifatlondl » When he Is In a politlGal situationi 
he Is blu^li iadftleulatei and eonventlonaU Is this the 
Unguige of a praud m^r^^ pride In the sense of the seven 
deadly stn§t Or Is It' rather the language of a man who Is 
ia$t whea he U sway from the arena whUh Is his life, the 
fai^gudge of d man gonseldus of his worth and his plaee, 
aad palfifully ?hy when he Is away from hfs area? The 
tragedy Is Impilclt In the character of Corlolanus as shown 
by his fhetoriGt as in ^hakespeare^s immense statement about 
^ ai5B>uJi. * Sut, If we see Coriolanus as proud only, the 
tfapdy and the statement disappear and nothing Is left but 
th(3 narratlve» The two brief examples hint at what can be 
done with rhetor leal figures for the purpose of ^haraater 
determl nation, They are deliberately obviaus, but it ean 
be Imagined what aan be don^ with the truly eomptex 
eharactgrs sueh as Lear« The Important point is that it 
sen be done before the faeti before the plebians have had 
a ghanee lo lell us thet Copiotands Is ovefweenlngly proud» 
we heve determined Ih^t he is not simply that, There Is no 
need to fit the evidence into a ae§teit hypothesis, because 
we find Shakespeare's Intention In the language, 



The second half of the analytic pro^e^s ii rhit^rieol 
structure, whinh (gan be said to be an extension of the 
dictum that a banana pee) whi eh appears In the fUrit d^t 
should be stepped on In the third, Two elements mtk 
together In structure; static elements sueh ii Jiiqyei 

Ygu U kci \U G^ouehester in Kjna Uar , and the 
plebians In Coriolanuf are constants, notso muah 
char^tcters, as blocs of stance, Klnesthetls elements, 
Uar, Edmund, Rosalind, and Coriolanus undergo a change* 
Rhetorical structure Is than, the reaction of the 
kinesthetic elements against each other and agalnit the 
static, stance blocs. All of the larger figures ire 
ov'idant in structure. Antithesis is commont Itrueiuril 
dlstribuijg is often used lo^elTabllsh hlirar^hyi strwetu- 
rg r "<igiliyiggj[]ie can be used to make the audlefi^e Hii'^a 
logical progression, and other figures can be used In 
similar ways. The kinesthetic relationship 0f ftoiallnti 
and Orlando reacts against the stance of Jaequilj^piriip** 
tlon, stylized, is played off against the Itelii llaf^ii 
of tho court. In King Lear i Glouchester and fi^rMJIi 
polarize the stance bloe, the stable axis the pJiyi 
around which the Interact Ion of Lear, himlelf^ dndl Iwfiid 
takes place. The point is that once chareeter Is iltlb^ 
llshod, once we know which characters are stinise ind ean 
place them through the fundamontal tool of thf ngyfillfi 
analysis, we can form expectations and look for retltloH^ 
ships Implicit in the characters • 

In Coriolanus, we find two fundamental slinee bloG|. 
Menenius has a triple role: he is the interlMutei^ 
between Coriolanus, the Tribunes, and the pleblins'i hi Is 
tho stater of problems delivering the three kno^kl |ha| 
traditionally herald the tragedy; and he Is ihi SUiVil flfii 
to the painfully Shy CorlojanuSi The seelihd ttlhli 
bide is the plebians, coHecttveiy. They lifi b$ ihtNtltf* 
ized, " aajnem g4 <^ireensem <" Throughout the piiyi ihty 
demand paciflcatron In ihe form of reassuranee frii Ihi 
power structure that they are {mportant, Thtif Itlnle U 
established in the opening speech by one eMU^ner i^en 
he states that Coriolanus Is the chief eneliiv if Ihl 
people because he thinks he is better then fn^y iNi 
The confnoner's proof of this Is his statemenl that 
Coriolanus Is against the dote* 

The fundamental question of the play is p6S^d sotefy 
through the Interaction of the two stances with {Hi 
changing character of Corlotanus which Is furihif 
off against the stance of his mother « The pliy ^ilH 
into question the validity of y.OK poeull eftd II iHe Siil 
time the insanity of the equation: military su^^iil $4UlH 
politica! competence* Without the knowledge. §f Ihe IIINe 
and the character, the question cannot be poMd| without 
the character analysis it Is difficult to idefit4fy the 
stance* Looking at the play as a whole end ^fklag 
backwards to character, It Is easy to go wrong ab@ul bolh 
the characters and the play. But, itarting with ihf 
rhetoric of the Individual, proceeding to the strueiufdi 
Interactioni and ef\6\n% with the ptey as a gesteiti II 
is hard to go wrong. 

Briefly stated, that is the case for fhelorie es the 
tool for literary criticism, particularly dremi. if t$ ' 
not necessary to point out the small adaptation nedessify 
to m£ike the two apply to the novel, the Short Story, ead 
to poetry* In every genre there are at least two vol^e^i 
the author and the speaker^ no matter what the eonventUn, 
thr?y can never be one* All literature contains latefaetton 
conv(iy@d by rhetoric and directed to an audlenee« The 
tool can be applied anywhere, and works anywhere, beaduse 
it follows the development of th^ statement rithef thifi 
moving backwards from the end product to the parts* 

The final criterion for discarding eor^ve^tlenal 
literary grifcieism is that it leads nowhere, The best of 
lltcrdpy criticism makes only a statement about the wofk 
In quastion, and it is seldom an open-ended ^tdtement, 
That Is, It may explicate bcautl fully. It may deal 
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definltlvsly with the 'Svhe^t" of somathinf), It may even 
i^nswor ti^o *V/hy" «ind Che •'hgw", but it is not capable 
of trflfislflClon If^to cho crGsitlv<5 proccsfi, All of tho 
metnocU of critical 5 C uciy ""Oxrim } nat 1 <m of vocabulary ♦ verb 
form studios, irnaqo cluster count I ncj^-^are self limltlnij; 
they occur Qfter the fact, In tho ^ma sense that political 
pundits c^n «ilways toll us why X v/on the election aftur 
ho won 1 1, 

Rhetorical dinolysis is .lot subject to thiit limitiation. 
It is «ft uaoful to tho creator as it Is to tho critic. The 
Author starts ./i th intootlon, cind uslnq rhetoric, he has 
the meians to Implement it, The tools in terms of the 
fffjures are univorsal. The author Is still free to Invent. 
The critic h*u access Cf the sane process » where the 
£iuthor bcgiin with his intention and used rhetoric to 
implemont it Cho critic Is ablo to boc)in with the rhetoric 
and follow thi^ whole process of Implementation to the 
author's intention, Aside from the obvious gains in 
slmpl i ricat Ion of mothodology, this analysis forces an 
absolutQ integrity to tl^e text on the part of the roador. 
U i$ an open^ondsd system: it worlds f rpm intention 
for th© author, glvijig him a method to control the eroatlve 
proo^^^l i^ works |£ intention for tho critic, enablincj 
him to follow the creative process to intention. 
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As numorous v^i*iier*i in the speech field testify, v/o 
» I well aware that mony of the ideas and beliefs 
fldher<9d to in rhetoric today ore directly traceifiblc to the 
rhetorical theory of Richard Whately. Douglas Ehninger 
state** that aithouijh Whotely is "not the only force influen- 
tial in shflpinq tht: theory found in most of our textbooks 
and courses" in a r(|umentd t ion today, "Whatcly's influence is 
certainly a najor one--nojor enouqh to persist and to set 
the dominant pattern for nearly tv/o centuries."^ 

Many of these v/riiers also remark about the relicjious 
ends for v/hich Archbishop Whately intends his £ I emen t s of 
Rhetoric. Wayland Parrlsh describes tho book as an "eccle* 
liastical rhetor ic"*-'"one which divides its attention ainost 
equally between arnlny the pulpit orator for his task of 
demons t rat intj the revealed truths of religion to an un- 
lettered congrcqot ion and equipping the Christian apologist 
v/ho is called upon to defend his faith atjainst the attacks 
of nonbe I iiwers . ''2 f^,f. imp I i ca t Ion of such btatenents is 
chat there is a connection in sonc way between Whately'-s 
interest in rt;\ Iqion^ {he subject natter with wfiich he is 
dealinqi and the rhetorical aids or forms he develops as a 
consequence of this interest, However, these btatemonts 
for the most part stand relatively unsupported and neither 
the implied relo t ion'^hip of bubstance and for.'^ in Whately, 
nor the importance of this I'Lilat ionship is developed. 

It is thcrefori* thv purpose ot this paper to examine 
specific instanci'S of the rvl a t ion^jh ip bct^^ocn tfu- sub- 
stance^ with which What -I y is Ji'jlinrj^ that ^^ truth, arid 
hii> propoiiod fom^* for d^-jlinj with the subvtancu, that is 



' 'Xar^pbeH, Blair, Whately Revlsiied/' Readings in 
ghey)n£, cd. Liijnt;! Cr>c.k-r, ^\ . (Sprinc)f i<.'|d, 111., 
1965) i p, 373* See a!^{> Wa/land M. Parr i^h, •'Whately and 
His Rhetoric," Qu a r I (j. r I >^ J o,^ i ma I q \ $ p >? ec h , XV (rebruary 
1929), 58*79; James A. Windn^, "Whately on Elocution," 
(luarterly Jout'nal ot Spt-'ch , XXXI (February 19**5) 1 l-^S; 
Oroville L» Pencu, "Tlv concept and Function of L'^jical 
Proof in the Rhetorical Syston of Richard Whately," Sgecd^ 
Monorjraphs, XX (March 1953) ^ 23^88; and Clarence W* Edney, 
"Richard Whately on D • spo'3 i t ''o , " S Pi^ech. MoJioqra Ph s i XXI 
(Aucjust 195*0, 227*23^* 
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,<ihM cirict' ! iJM rLt'^rrwuj lo a concjpt that 
or fundam^ Mtdl Mur- 
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^P'cific subject i''attt'r tonti'ntj 
.';ni:..'pl undtrli<'^ Cf>nl»'nl« Substance as I -iha I 1 uS(.' it 
t<» <-pi S I '..-no i' •» 1 Ctuu rrn t^' th<.' SO;.rc.»'S .)f kn^A/* 

and truth* Tlu tj.r. ! . "r und"rl/'v.| vjbirct j'.ler 
\Mth which any rh^'ior'u.il Mv-^ry usi deal is a dot ifilie be* 
lief J', to hov* can or perhap- cannoi kr»oo iha a 
.tatcrM.fit i^ true or certain* 

By form I am referring to what might be termed method, 
technique or tructurc* 



elements of logic and rhetoric. Following ihis examination, 
the extension of this relationship to his concept of rho^ 
toric as a v/ho I e and its modern implications will b© ex*^ 
plored, 

I 

First it is necessary to examine more closely the 
implications of Whately's interest in religion, before 
enumerating examples of the relationship between substanCG 
and form ♦ 

The basic assumption underlying statcnent5 which refer 
to the influence upon Whately 's rhetoric of his interest in 
delondinq religion is couched on by the phrase "the re^ 
vealed truths of religion*" The truths of religion are re-* 
vealod through nature as witnessed by the Scriptures* 
Intuitive truth exists in the nature of things and is immed- 
iately perceived through some inherent, and therefore Ood- 
given, faculty of the mind when one is confronted through 
direct experience, the nemory, or the Iraginat ion wi th the 
evidentc of such truths*? jhe resulting truths are absolute 
in the Plaionic bense of thai term. The truths of Christian 
religion revealed through tiature are thus perceived by 
tho intuition. Consequently, the belief that truth for 
Whotely is derived intuitively is th6 basic asbU.iiptlon 
underlying the s.tatements by theorists attempting to evalu*- 
ate Whatel y ' rhetor ica I theory . 

Although Whately docs not state this assumption in 
the I '.M >e;t I s o f Rhe to r i c , that he does indeed believe that 
ti-L.th is derived intuitively !s apparent in his discussion 
of Uu' pri')a£y of deduction over induction of his ElflTOg/i t> 
of tog.'C .'^ Whately contends that the process of induction 
5 J 'lo'^c po-.siblij only by a pre /ious deduction* The conclu- 
sion of this deduction he terns tlie "principal of adequacy" 
which i" turn becomes the "Great Major Prv'-n se" or as sump* 
tion behind all influction* This prei'iise states that the 
instance., taken as a sample are adequate to warrant an In- 
ference to tho whole clasSa Thus, Whately's chain of 
reason itui *^ from intuitive evidence based on sensation, to 
intuitive truths formula led by innate or God**given and self* 
evident law*, of reason, to ihr premises of a deduction 
which results in ii conclusion that in turn justifies induc- 
tion^ 

One of the ^nost fundamental intuitive truths pertains 
to the constancy in nature* Whately states that it matters 
1 I ti to whether this truth is learned or intuiti/et How* 
ever. If b'.^l lef in the operotion of a jnivcrsal i^ learned, 
then it is the r',"iull of a .eries of experience v^hlch when 



)f real Truth," 



^ C* W4 Edn^y, "George CampbclP-, Theory 
Speech Monographs 4 XV (19^8), 

^ l^ichard Whately^ Elcmgnjs, of , loaic. (Boston, 1856), 
pp. 257*2581 
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'/.'^•U J' u b<i>t^ r'or n'jsonif } rt^^uU in conclusion by 

avd.,cLion pri'MJi-y tu .u , |j\ on ihu other honci, 
the opu'ration of a jnivrrsjl i^ o iroLh drrived tVt inlul- 
tivoly, f.hen it is the result ot innodiotc percept Ion by 
th.- -'lind of theJl Uiilh, 8«'caus,.' ituuilivo truths copipobo 
Iht: ori.jinal pr«n;st»i> froi'i whi.:h .ill othi^-*. arc ^nffrrod, 
ih. <*i>ni:ij ,{ , •,;p,t,rT 'i'..r.' I hi' 

prt- .so ui J cJoO.A. f i .11 , D'J I- :hv:» pr i jr*, t;» .'i- 

»Ju:t'-.'V Thorvt. I''/, :n >'-rJ. f to .ir i^t mu prl -.k v . 1* 

d..d;.ut •■/'^, Wh.Ufl.- .st ?h.U I'M)'.- I .;d'j- O! tht' 

CMH-.ta-c, «jf not..wrc •. .i'? ■ M I ; ♦ 1 . ,1 1 iliriv.-.l (ruth, S il^- 
:»LiK». for WhJlclv i--, :h»'i, inf. ;'it'.i irulfi. 

1 1 

Thf prob 1 1'.'" rcfia i n > o t i 11 t rat i n .j i ht.> r . ■ 1 j i i mm \,\y i p 
■ .b^^rrKt», wh i . h 1 have •••^ t icl i ;,hi*d »■ ii'.uit-.c Iriiili, 
I'J '•.r-. or the 'ncthod of prj*.in(j the ..- tr .ih.. B'^.j iv .^f 
•J J'.italion on I ; .ind sp.icr, i 1 i ; . t r.M ' v"' irv 

1' ; i ■'^\ pr^-ofs . Thr p. M jt * 

■ I 1 .s ■ }' I L U 'Of» n! jrM'..- 
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c h. ' ' n ■ )n I y f r oi- J u r \ i ; Wh^T I y 
to d i ..,'iss--d ^^cll.d^• : ( 1 ) M i 

U '.M- ir, ijtrM r»ll . (?) IjJ;-. 

••nl , f ron • xj ipl'" .jihI ^u''S ^. r* ' • 
U" Li >un i ci * • V I dc^ , 



.1 ,.r , . I- 



» t : h ■ pr-.. ■ . . . .f . . .■:[ 

.it' ■ ■ U f pi'.' ' ' : ■ , 

' V ■ r i ! • I f) I J i f^ 



WhciU'l / i! ; . i 1.- ir i ! 

1 r liir.c. I u'l i( iH , thiit . { 

M 'oth^r ' I. f :is , Till tr i . . •■ . 
'.' . vn i f .ir.i" toU, Jf -'Ot 1.^ . ■■ t : 
: pit' v-Zhot- 1> . . •• ih ( ■■ . \ 

^ • Cl i . t .* K t i ' ;n » l.>«.-fr. l h ! .7~ ^ . T"" .. . V V " . j;- 
i'('.ti'<J 'r> joyt-rn (Ml thr ^i* * .. • i hjtr t! l\ r t fv ; - 
■v« -i — -d ur jn i'llt-rfsi in tp ; ir*' r ■ th - .i. ^uti , I'. 
':.vi'.. h I c.^jsr t ht.' .1 r jt.! u,*n { M t,.|. ^. . p<' ; f i 

cl.lfS, Thr poririi's :i . i 1 1 }.h>. . , uL^.i--^ is 1 , " I i ^'.i 
■ird Ui'* 'Kn^ntis s-jrv-.- tf> ,i<:t,,'.:f t -r trut; »jfi;. I ;<■- ,,r^ 
in othv-r viordu, f'xplii»» hri\. hv .n.M .- 1 r • ; l th./ ■ rJ-r, 
Thcrv' , thv or-iun-.-nt !■ 1 ro , n !u . *'t.i.;, j !' fjov- 
'V-Tj th«.' 'jrouf Js ..irc thul mu 'hi . : ' j-tJ ^tn •) ■ > .. i . th. (h«'n 
th.. ».>nciusion I > rvit L '.■>'..■ 1 vi • Ti hJ thr- .jf... 
1 on to the "ol hvM** ' c I J N . ^ 

Thi.' M'C».>od ^los*-. of <)i-'iu\ --r \^ h- J' i^iv■> ipt," ,irjt. ■t-nt 
f* ) t ■ 1- -J ir-i-j. i-.'*. !"r*( I'jn. ^^r , , . ■ ; ♦ r( i ■, * 

^ ' 'i I. in-.- 0-:*^ ; , t .f .! M* !. 'rt) 

* fir.', ■urnd..', i id..r.. i r- 1 ...is, 

' ' - - 1 , t.> [jr tl- , f- . . d ol ; I . • : r : ■ : r J ; I : -r, v, , ^ r s.- 
to r- I ji.'M, Thrf.-f- rt , ry ■ , t>; tv' -j- - 

'.rl'.O U ^l^ 'irsl ( rodu? t !• »s |t.lv*.-rbO lo r..' I i ; i nr." 
(p.:i ;< ' 86-8?)* Ar:it)vni fr-i i ^ i h..- .*pijlo, .r, b'.'tr>'.^ 
' r'r condition, \'^ th' (•;'ri pi'- (. I t"d !*or -ir-r.* 

' CJ..-iV lu t ff' Ct, th^ i.f* bl v.d :jr> iht cl.plh' -, 

t^i ^it. (,u*»od I ,. arnu'P'i f r sJ im (p^'it >3). 

b. -HU'd first nf all, Who I 1/ Ci-. iit' .:bv i ...v i y >jb- 
il'M' i IH. Ur- ''oth<*r*' f^>r ! fv tiM'' d pn-.t'-r ior i , .hi.h 
tj.vd Ar- r'.tl.' I'^r th*-, .'•■..md . ij-. . i'*.]U: . t ■:. ^ 
Th'. • l.v.. > » » ti, ji • in J po ytyr* i'M- i r-^ . -.jtt.r- t^'t- r 'h.' 

* r U S ch Jf'iun.jr I , Ulc thil i ^.u; • ;p»r.,l«.' 
■■: 'ih,..r...j •**r<.cu R-jth.-r ihi" ■ .' r^ 'i^h -v, fh-. j- j.-jd 
f'i»- th b'-Inq tt th- foct, Ih- / ». ^LiLl" h Ihf r- <j' '>n for 
ic^ - i..l"df|i'Vj (h t;.i'vj Ih-, t',j !, W> »? 1,^ no'... r, i 
'«■'•'■■' U»: I ' ■ ' . ..b '.^ ) j; • t ■ - • ' 
' ' • f • ! ' 1 . in I . t V ? • t J . 1 , h ! • . J 

■ ' ■ " ? . A ^ 1 ■ . ! i r : Mt.. : I t h pr . 1 . (J', 

* ■ i ..hy I rii^.r ; - I ■ . . ; r... , Th-. I' r 

' \*' •■r - rj^ i\ > ■ pli . J h-i-,:-. ^P'. r : , Wh..ti Iv*^ 

' I ^r ..n.l'.l hjv'.' '■■:()! I'. J ihut p.^f:Jp^ tf'.i r»' : 
tr th tb..n i l<-jr"'(l cjnd ;-. fh- r^l.-r- llv.; r. r.lt 



'«<i.h.r'J ^Iwi'.'ly, £k' \:iH:- -J" '<h^ 
i . I 'fp:^' -ir ' 'I th.. 1 ♦ 



». ().!•]!. i- 'f. r ' 



fipt'r I - n. f, roi hi r IhiHi 
dt-r i vi'd , thu'. ihfr«* i 
^Ivuu.f up iiis bi'l iL'f in 



^ . Z' i^*-'^'"* i^ Intuit I vc'ly 

i\ ^lircct rj;LuMiMship between sub-^ 
intuitive li'uth .md form or hji» 
L los^ i r iccU ion of the second kind of orijuinent "oUlur." 
The for.;i used i*> cho^e^ in I iqhl of the bubstonce for v/hich 
» t i b inli.-ndtJd . 

Till '.evond ..ire.i .J •jeni. rH uiirr, i ».U'rul i on , cirt;ument 
1 r*J induct iijr», WhUc-ly lurthi r subdivides inln or^pinent 
t rui : t\\o. ipl-. outi arc|uricnt I rvw i un ili^iy, Wilhirt his 
I .e i I i c u ( iofi i)\ uii.icnl froni induMi*..!!, tht- I e Ui t ioiVjII i p 
ilr>K-iM, .»;.U jnr.« is \t t i; i hi- ^H'M>^iun ol si disc.ir.i- 
vKMi of L.Utsjl jnd Ins i iili ria f«»r iud«]}n<j the I'lfee** 
tiv'Mics i;i -.iKh jn .iryiiiiuMU, A It huut|h Whotoly deo I s c:<tcin- 
IV'- 1 . ..<!h , J , ion In his di -cushion of d pr iori 0r«jument 
0' d .)r>iu et'i i rt. I .i -in, hv dot-s n i r^ KUr cdusdt ion to 
ic'du*. t iuf,, Ti) Ji) would be to vii\y the concliisi«7ns of 
;fidui.lioii .js predictions. However, Whiiicly's truth., 
h.iviiv} brert I's t.ib I i shed prior to Ihi' inductive pmcest,, do 

iH low for predictiofN He is ori I y interested in provintj 
'•r i stribl ishin^i theb.. Intuitivt truih^. He looks bdtk 
olM^t r;vci J* i VL- 1 y t'(j the -lomcni of 'tvtldtion, rather than 

Lhi iijture, Ai|viiM the jubsiofue iMfUiences the form, 
'■^' 'llinw Ml tht> i)ni-jsiun ol a dfMus.ion of cousation 
k. i t h i n ; ruioL i jon . 

Wh'iii.l/'s .r it' ri \ 'or tvstinfj ir>ducti'wj or nrijumenl 
Iron cA.iipU- ifuludc .uf I ir ivn:y (pj-u's 88-<)0) , Sufficiency 
KtUis th^it ih«' nu iber of objects m Jnsldnces taken O'i c\ 
s,iipli ; vKitquii I i' us evidintf to wo r rani the conclusion* 
O^.i-.ide o\ Whdt ly'v »,ysteri, suOIci»ii<.y has no boundaries, 
N« d 'f'MMt nti- b^T i'. lot) f-i^ny ar>d no dt^finite number is 
't'^' B- ituj '..(J . .1 lb i .^ijous, suffi:ietuy can function only 

io tr^irn that unc <ienera 1 i<fat ion is v/iviker or stronger than 
0-1'. t her, dt'pcndin*) -jpon the nunbn ^jf i-^^inip I cb In thw Scimple. 
Thrr.^lori-^ du t erni i n i a soffit ivnt saniptc is essenl lolly 
a iiottcr t>f judyncnt based on co<-ii;»on senso-^someth 1 ncj 
within non that tells him the sample Is Sufficient* This 
"tjt !un -jf a I'osis in comnon sense C(^<'ies close to V/hotely^s 
notion of a I. is is in intuitive truth. The nuinbcM* of cx- 
.iJiples used In nn induction Is suff cicnl for Whdtely 
l)ecause the Induction is preceded In a deduction^ based on 
the ititultlvcly derived truth thol therr is a constancy in 
Moture and siotlnii In Its cone his ior tluit the number of 
exofnpU's in tlie Induction Is sufficient to warrant Iho 
cr-HL 1 us Thu^, sjf f ic Ivrticy lOrWiuUely Is no lt;ncjer 

c) bitjoijs hut t\ insl 1 ci ' dcf in i te, V(haii'ly is sOyinci in 
e' -(mt' that i suffi.icnt number of exorriples Is the number 
u\ t^.i'iplrs ihot is .sufficient, in tii 1 1 i v<.' ly , One's Gad* 
i;ivtn ijculty of ::rlnd lells hiriwhat nutnbi. r Is sufficient* 
Therefore* Whotely's cfu)ice of sufficiency as a criterion 
for induction a<jaiti Illustrates the influence of substance 
on forn* 

The second subdivision of argurient I rom induction is 
arfjunient frotM ana locjy* In arcjument from analocjy^ the 
analogue Is more ru.iote from the case in point than In the 
former. Whately distinguishes further betv/een these tv/o 
classes by pointing out that resemb laruies in example are 
direct and concrete, while in analogy they are more ab* 
stract^*the analogue and case in pcjlnt only standing in 
similar relations toother things, He contends that the 
further removed the analogue from the tose, the iMor-' 
effective is the afialogy (pages ^0-^97) , 

A'l exai»i fujt ion ».)f his dcf in 't it n r» vea I s that Whrit<;ly's 
ar.io. •'Ml frnr» dna!o(|y Is simlliar to what is ; )w rt iri'red lo 
•1 - t i ',".ril i ve analogy in which thing., oi ditUrmt < losses 
art cfjiiparod* He does notj.ho./* /er, d I s t i nju « jli between 
fiquralive analogy and literal '.a!'i.|y In v/hich things ol 
thi' sane class a -e conparedi it would even b^' possible, 
according to Whalely's definition, to place lileral analogy 
within drgui'ient fran example* In addition to this onils^ 
sion, Whately takes an opposing stand to the conventional 
belief that the closer the analogue to the case the more 
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• •n I'c I I vi I h- in I It Illy? 

WhiCily h I bulti his drlinil !*irt ui .r'Olo.}^ ,i( j \\\-. 
i riU'ii.iM lor ihi* ct » 's: t i vi'n<**»-. ol Jr^ diioh^jy o»i ui ini ii- 
tivf irulh--ib^' «o:'>iviL/ of ruuurr, riii. inlu»i.vr ir. th 

I •» 'Itmon^i r J loO •'loi'i' (urwt'tiilly by «.i ipdt* i sof) bi'lwi't'n 
diffiM't'Ml cKi:>sos lluin by a cuiiporison within iho sji 
ciciss. In I ilsu miinntM* , tht* noru rf;'»ou.' ihv vinci)o(iuo lo tho 
coso, ihc niort* forcotui lh« .injununl bccJuM' ihc b<3*,tc 

intultivcj irulh Is 'uori- .1- »ily clii:ionblrat(?d, Tluis, on ccj.} 
cind 0 «,ocd boar o likf r " lf>n tho fuuiro ncsilirKj c^f 
bird ond o younq plonl, ♦> - ond ntori- c f Tix t i Vf 1 v u* 

I hi- pur«nt bird cind lh«- old |)ldni (ptiqt". 90-91), 

Ctmvt'fM ionj 11 y, injiiu{y, orid ispt-c i o I I y T i .jurol » v . 
dndlfxjy, Cons idurod lo be le^>b riijorous thun oth^ r iurcis 
of rcasonlncj, Hov/cveV, Wluitely plocfs onolocjy as o scpar- 

form of argument and gives great weight lo its value. 
Again, thc^c prlnciphs are the result of Whdtdy's belief 
Chat analogy is a cltuir denions tral ion of cin iniuitlvc truth. 
Again, the forfM.v>f ihe proof, this time of analogy In its 
definition, Its criterion, its emphasis and Its worth, is 
directly influenced by substance or Intuitive truth. 

The last area to be considered Is that of testimonial 
evrdencQ, Whately removes testimony from inartistic proofs, 
v;here it is placed by Aristotle, and gives it nev; status by 
rnakifjg It a species of sign. He contends that the existence 
of testimony can be taken as a mark or indication of the 
event referred to, since testimony Is a direct consequence 
of the event attested to, 

A matter of fact is something which night conceivably 
be submitted to the senses, and aboi<t v/hich there can. be 
no disagreement among persons present. Thus, if the wit- 
nesses are confronted with the same facts they cannot by 
definition disagree. Therefore, testimony is a sigti that 
an event occurred (pages 58-59). 

In his work His tp„r j c Doyb t s Wha t e I y attempts to show 
in v/hat v/ay the Scriptures as testimony may be regarded as 
providing valid historical evidence for Christian beliefs 
or intuitive truthi^ this he does by interpreting testi- 
mony in light of his purpose, 

111 

Thus, Whately's conclusions concerning his general 
classification of arguments, argument from txariple and 
argument from a nta logy , and testimonial evidence are the 
result of the relationship of substance or Intuitive truth 
and the form taken by his logical proofs. The extension 
to Whately's entire concept of rhetoric of this relation*- 
ship results in what has been termed a managerial rhetoric, 
fthotoric for Whotely is **the finding of Suitable arguments" 
and their •♦skillful arrangc/nent" in order to prove for 
soMieone else a truth arrived at through the intuition and 
before the process of rhetoric begins (page ^tO) * Thus, 
rhetoric manages the materials used in support of a pre* 
viously derived truth. Invention in Aristotle's rhetoric 
entails the discovery of matter, or what is to be said, ajid 
is distinct from disposition, which entails deciding how 
best it can be said, Within Whately's system, hov/evcr. 
Invention is reduced to the finding of forms, or the means 
by v/liich truth may be established, and becomes fused with 
disposition or the or rangeiMent of these, forms, OuuiIjs 
Ehhing^.T states that Whately brings "togethrr invent inn 



iVid M ' apt i I iof^ arul vn Uls the^ i'Ut^ one ^li-nerul b<jUy - ' 
ill), ii let iiirt'Cti-d tou«ir»l tv Khi''g huw th« v\ [^^r ' ^ 
wl. iii.ii' th^.' Chrlstion vuMt^-r or dijput."if)t iti; > • 
iM I ^» tt upon olher^ /''^ 

In li'jhl ol thr relationship of ^ubst^tin. .if»<i \ nV i" 
WhaLely*'j theor/ and the n^jor InfluL-nce of his th^ir, 
t<)doy S rhetoric, ..hat is needvd is a re-i-xo/.i • n^K ion o\ ' •>< - 
direct app I icab i I i ly of hi. concepts today. Much -./f Whj 
theory nay still be of use, Howfver, the cont. 1 .s io'.' *.i 
(Many f)f itidoy's ep i s temol oq I c.a I <.uncerns, or the ♦n orLh sor 
thj iuiw; , irah, differ ruJ*..oll, rr<»' Whately'-^ 
t'pl ill?' Hil.j ji^jj ci-r.c 1 u:> i"ns , and ii any of the foms pr*-' 
P'v..'d by I y in u Jod^iy inUwd<. fonns all '.-(.led 'i. si. 

i" r ■ L..ili/c- ir.j:h, Ihin th,-/ 'My no I'lPU,- r bi. 
nppi f cable. 

At a More 'leneral level, the evidence ol a relation- 
ship between substance and form ^n Whately substantiates 
the absolute necessity for the consideration of a rheto* 
•icIcinS r s tei'.o log i ca I concerns in conjunction with j 
crns iderat ion of his I'hctorical theory. These concerns 
involve discovering a rhetorician's definition of such 
concepts as knowlcdcjy and troth, determining his source^ 
for the criteria by which to judge evidence, and establish* 
Ing the relative probability of the conclusions reached 
from these ultii*»ate premises, A rhetorical theorist's 
concept of the origin of truth is at the most fundamental 
level the substance v;ith which he is dealing, and it In* 
fluetices to j great extent the form his theory takes. In 
addition. It is only through a consideration of cplstemology 
that we arrive at the relationship between a specific rhet- 
orical theory and truth. If rhetoric is not involved with 
the discovery of truth, but Is solely the form for trans- 
nitting, proving, or clarifying the truth, then we have the 
problem of justifying and defending an art that is simply 
instrumental In nature and which is of use only in addres- 
sing those who do not fiave cognitive ability adequate to 
grasp t'hc t ruth J ' 
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